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Has Twentieth Century Civilization Improved 
Mankind ? 


Announcer: 

We welcome you tonight to a 
very special kind of Town Meet- 
ing, on a subject to which we 
know you would like the answer, 
“Has Twentieth Century Civiliza- 
tion Improved Mankind?” 

In order to make our discus- 
sion more vivid for you, we are 
Originating the program in two 
great American cities, or, I should 
by in one, and over the other. 

wo of our speakers are in New 
York City, while the rest of us, 
including two speakers, an au- 
dience, and our moderator, are 
high above the City of Los 
Angeles. 


| We're in a spacious luxury air- 
iner, the new DC-6, which flies 
‘egularly on the American Air- 
nes between these two cities and 
ther points throughout the 
Ountry. These cities, this plane, 
nd this great network of radio 
tations of the American Broad- 
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casting Company are symbols of 
this twentieth century civilization. 
And Los Angeles embraces Holly- 
the movie capital of the 
world, another symbol of the 
twentieth century — the century 
that introduced the Atomic Age. 

Are we any happier, are we any 
better human beings in this twen- 
tieth century than our ancestors 
were one hundred, five hundred, 
or one thousand years ago? What 
do you think? 

To conduct this meeting we're 
happy to welcome back to Town 
Meeting our founder and modera- 
tor, the President of Town Hall, 
New York, Mr. George V. Denny, 
Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Well, 
I’ve had a wonderful twentieth 
century vacation on the ancient 
Mojave Desert, here in California, 
and I’m delighted to be back with 


you as we continue our Town 


Meetings at this crucial time in 
the history of the world. 

“Has Twentieth Century Civili- 
zation Improved Mankind?” All 
Town Meeting fans will wonder 
why we're doing this program 
over again which we did under 
the same title in February, 1939. 

But listen, friends, the world 
has grown a thousand years dur- 
ing the past eight. We've fought 
a second world war, we've 
snatched the fire of the atom from 
heaven, or hell, and we're not 
quite sure which. Our leaders 
tell us that we’re standing on the 
brink of a third world war, if we 
cannot learn to live together in 
peace. 

We're grateful to the American 
Airlines for furnishing us_ this 
beautiful modern DC-6, symbol of 
the twentieth century, that spans 
the continent in nine and a half 
hours regularly. We’re continually 
indebted to the engineering staff 
of the American Broadcasting 
Company and its 226 affiliated sta- 
tions, that make such a broadcast 
as this possible. 

In a few moments you'll hear 
Dr. Lin Yutang, famous Chinese 
philosopher, and Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, celebrated American 
scientist, speak to us from New 
York. Then, Reverend J. Herbert 
Smith, well-known Beverly Hills 
minister, and Dr. Lewis Browne, 
distinguished author and lecturer, 
will speak from this high plane, 
high over the City of Los Angeles. 
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All four speakers will be qu 
tioned by a fepresentative ; 
dience along here with us. 

This is another first for yc 
Town Meeting. It’s the first ti 
a forum program has ever be 
presented from an airplane, a 
having two of our speakers 
New York City further emphasi 
the scientific progress of t 
miraculous twentieth century. 

Well, I’m going to begin w 
the first question, gentlemen. H 
can we assure ourselves that th 
products of twentieth cent 
civilization will not be used | 
destroy twentieth century civil 
tion itself? 

Why do we live in const 
fear that a plane such as ee | 
will be used to carry a ie 
that will destroy a city of a 
lion people? Why do we fear 
deeply the possibility of the us 
radio as a means of enslal 
millions of people through 
and propaganda? 

While science and industry 
busy forging one world, why 
our politicians dividing huma 
into two worlds? If we have 
brains to produce such mary 
why can we not enjoy the fr 
of man’s genius and live in pez 

Dr. Lin Yutang, your cour} 
men have contributed enormoj 
to our understanding during || 
past four thousand years, and 
own books, beginning with 
highly successful My Country | 
My People, have been read . 


vatm appreciation all over Amer- 
ca. Will you tell us, sir, what 
te we to do with this twentieth 
entuty civilization in the light of 
he appalling facts as we know 
hem today. Has this age of 
cience improved mankind? We 
re eager, sir, for your counsel. 
Dr. Lin Yutang, speaking to us 
rom New York. (Applause.) 


’r. Lin: 
In regard to the question 
vyhether the twentieth century 


ivilization has made mankind 
appier and wiser, my own answer 
3 this: You can’t have both. 

In the present era, you can 
hoose to be a happy idiot, or 
€ a wise, but terribly worried 
jan, that is, if you read the 
1Orning papers about what’s go- 
1g on in the United Nations, 
t at the Peace Conference in 
atis this morning. No man can 
é happy when he feels he has to 
e responsible for the universe. 
Now you know all the familiar 
aswers to the question. On the 
me hand, there is progress of 
ence, industry, medicine, sani- 
ition, and a rising standard of 
ving. On the other hand, people 
te suffering more from emotional 
inflicts. There is less home life, 
ss religion, more social tension 
ad unrest, more fear and hatred, 
nd above all, the ever-present 
eat of war hanging over our 
eads. 

This question of war over- 
ladows all the other questions. 
| 
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We live better, it is true, but we 
kill and may be killed faster. 

Since we are dealing with the 
question of happiness, we must 
distinguish between individual 
happiness, and the happiness of 
society as a whole. Individual 
happiness is largely a matter of 
the proper functioning of the 
endocrine glands. 

In any society and age, an in- 
dividual can, through wisdom and 
discipline, always arrange to have 
a happy life. But no man is an 
island. His individual happiness 
also depends upon the type of 
society in which he lives, and our 
society is changing fast. 

Now, because man is both body 
and spirit, he can be happy only 
when both his material and his 
spiritual needs are satisfied. In 
other words, he needs both gro- 
ceries and freedom. Now, in mod- 
ern civilization we are threatened 
with an increase of groceries and a 
decrease of freedom. 

Human civilization may be clas- 
sified into four classes: (1) gro- 
ceries with freedom, that is the 
American civilization; (2) free- 
dom without groceries, that is gen- 
erally and relatively true of the in- 
dustrially backward nations; (3) 
groceries without freedom, that is 
true of white totalitarianism under 
Hitler; and (4) no groceries and 
no freedom, that is, Red totalitar- 
ianism under Stalin. There is every 
evidence that groceries are increas- 
ing in Russia, and that, given ten 


or twenty years of peace, the Rus- 
sian people will move into Class 
3 and have groceries without free- 
dom. 

Now because of the social and 
national tensions, modern man- 
kind as a whole is decidedly un- 
happy under the threat of wars, 
which would wipe out all benefits 
from scientific progress. 

If we think of America alone, 
where man has both groceries and 
freedom, civilization is moving 
straight toward its desired goal. If 
we only had peace, and the assur- 
ance of peace, when man’s energies 
can be liberated for industrial pro- 
duction, scientific discoveries, and 
aftistic creations, the possibilities 
of increasing human happiness are 
enormous; but Europe and Asia 
are also parts of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There, men are neither free 
from want nor free from fear. 
Therefore, another war is threaten- 
ing to engulf us all. And the next 
war may destroy this civilization. 

Therefore, the question is not 
whether this civilization has im- 
proved mankind, but whether there 
will be a mankind to. improve 
after the next atomic war. We 
cannot be too happy if, in the next 
war, we are all driven to live in 
underground caves to avoid atomic 
bombs, although the caves may be 
perfectly air-conditioned and disin- 
fected with ultraviolet rays. The 
very thought of it makes me un- 
happy. 


What must we do? We must 


concentrate the highest human 1 
telligence available at present | 
deal with the problem of worl 
peace. No harm can come if ¥ 
ban all scientific progress for fix 
years, until we know what we ca 
make of what we have got. Scie 
tific discoveries can wait. TI 
problem of peace cannot. 

The United States spent tw 
billion dollars and mobilized a 
scientific talent of the country | 
develop the atom bomb. It ca 
well spend a hundredth part « 
that money, or twenty million do 
lars, to be raised by public su 
scription or private endowment, | 
mobilize ten or twelve of the be 
scientists of the world to study t 
question of peace. Such a congre 
of scientists will be a private b' 
permanent institution, and it w: 
have for its proper subject of stuc 
the whole problem of the mecha 
ism of modern civilization for tl 
specific purpose of achieving wor 
peace. 

We can have men like Einstei 
Compton, Millikan of Americ 
and, for instance, Haldane at 
Huxley of England; and thinke 
like Thomas Mann and Toynbe 
and some clergymen may be i 
cluded. They will have no offic’ 
power—no power except t 
weight of their opinion. We ne 
such a concentration of human i 
telligence, and these men w 
wield a tremendous influence ov 
this generation only by the pow 
of their ideas. 


| si re | 
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I like this idea, because I am 
against official organizations, and 
because I distrust all politicians, 
and have implicit trust in scientists. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Lin Yutang. 

And, now, Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
you were with us when we dis- 
cussed this subject eight years ago, 
and you talked to us then about 
galaxy years equal to two hundred 
million earth years; but we im- 
patient inhabitants of the twen- 
Heth century want to know what 
you scientists mean by giving us 
utomic power when we were so 
ll-prepared for it. 

Do you want us to think that we 
ire ready for such dangerous toys 
is atomic bombs and radio-guided 
nissiles of mass destruction? Are 
‘ou as optimistic today as you were 
n February, 1939? We seek your 
ounsel as one of the leaders and 
utstanding spokesmen for the 
nen of science who have con- 
ributed so richly to the building 
f this magic century. 

May we hear now from Dr. 
farlow Shapley, director of the 
arvard Observatory of Harvard 
Jniversity, speaking from New 
fork. Dr. Shapley. (Applause.) 


ir. Shapley: 

You ask if mankind has im- 
roved in the past fifty years. The 
mswer is, Yes! Mr. Denny. And 
may I go home now? Or, do you 
rant me to fill in time by ex- 
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plaining, and lay myself open to 
criticism and contradictions? 

Yes, not only mankind has im- 
proved, but cowkind, and pigkind, 
and turnips, and apples. Yes, 
apples have improved, notwith- 
standing the faulty memories of 
some of you old timers. 

But apples must be cared for in 
order to stay improved; also, man- 
kind. The better we both get— 
apples and man—the more sus- 
ceptible we become to blight. In 
all good apple country we must 
fumigate and sprinkle and spray. 
In our best human society we must 
exhort, and incite, and educate. 
If we do not, the bugs will get us 
—both of us. 

Apparently one of the penalties 
of being improved and highly cul- 
tivated is increased susceptibility. 
Your healthy, rosy cheeks — you 
and the apples— your goodness, 
from tender skin throughout the 
whole interior, needs more con- 
scientious care now than hereto- 
fore. Apparently, times have 
changed. We did not need to pro- 
tect grandfather from “isms” so 
much, nor his apples from blight. 

Yes, mankind has improved. But 
this statement does not necessarily 
hold if you are speaking of men 
and women in some parts of Po- 
land, or if you define improvement 
in some special way. Dr. Smith 
doubtless will tell you that man 
could stand some still further im- 
provements. 

I’m willing to grant that changes 


for the better have not occurred in 
the character of political leaders, 
at least in some parts of the world; 
and in religious devotions, no im- 
provement, in some parts of the 
world. 

No, there have been, I admit, 
stagnations and recessions. It’s in 
the average well-being of all peo- 
ple that steady improvement has 
come about, interrupted tempor- 
atily by a couple of world wars 
and some depressions. And there 
are good reasons why we should 
expect further improvement the 
world over, provided we do not 
get to fighting again and lose en- 
tirely the art of humanity. Among 
the good reasons for this hopeful 
human vista are the new resources 
which we have for the betterment 
of life. 

Let me name some of the old 
resources that have helped get 
mankind into the somewhat civil- 
ized state in which we now find 
him. The instinctive combativeness 
of man has stood him in good 
stead—the thrill of competing and 
contesting is one of those nice 
inheritances from the jungle, like 
love, and our antipathy to snakes. 
Another resource, in ages past, has 
been the abundant mineral and 
vegetable supply that a bountiful 
planet has provided. 


Perhaps the most useful re- 
source up to now has been our 
confidence that the mind of man 
has indefinite possibilities for the 
higher decencies, providing we 


can control or appease sufficien 
his emotions and hungers, a 
providing we remember that i 
proved apples and mankind bo 
recede if mot taken care 
properly. 

We've got to spray, both w: 
bug killers and with education, { 
world civilization. In other wor 
ambition, energy, confidence 
the human mind, and natural | 
sources have got us nicely to t 
beginning of this century withc 
too many disgraces and too ma 
scars. Now we have additios 
resources, for instance, a wo: 
consciousness, and a widespre 
social sensitiveness — that is, | 
might say that we have a will: 
devotion to the whole of } 
manity. Our charities are 1 
localized. The airplane, movi 
picture, and especially the rad 
have brought about this planet: 
conscience and planetary conce 

Also, we have now a high 
gree of technical training, so tl 
we tackle with confidence, and w 
reason, and with arithmetic su 
problems as soil erosion, pol 
myelitis, static, and religious 
norities. | 

In summary, therefore, not oi 
has science, and the increa: 
knowledge of social living, ; 
proved mankind during the f 
half of the twentieth century, 
further improvement is inevita 
if we do not make fools of o 
selves by mishandling the tox 


I, too, worry, by the way, ab 


the tools used at Paris today and 
yesterday. Were they bludgeons, 
stilettos, or gas? 


We have had rich resources in 
the past. Science of all sorts, from 
electronics to psychology, is sup- 
plying us with additional resources 
for the good life that even a 
somber philosopher, Dr. Lin, can- 
not moan away, but we have got 
to watch out for the blights that 
beset the most advanced creations, 
whether they be creations of 
the human spirit or of the animal 
body; whether they be men or 
apples. We must fight off the 
pestiferous and pessimistic tend- 
encies. 


Let us maintain the advances. 
Let us watch for error and rust. 
Let us fight the blights. Let us 
spray. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Shapley. Now, 
let’s turn to the speakers in our 
plane, flying high over Holly- 
wood, the glamorous city whose 
moral life is constantly in the bril- 
liant glare of the floodlights of 
publicity. We have with us tonight 
the rector of All Saints Episcopal 
Church in Beverly Hills, a resi- 
dential city adjoining Hollywood 
in greater Los Angeles, who is in 
a position to give us his firsthand 
impression of tonight’s question, 
“Has Twentieth Century Civiliza- 
tion Improved Mankind?” 


What do you say, Reverend J. 
Herbert Smith? (Applause.) 


Dr. Smith: 

Dr. Shapley, your gracious op- 
timism makes me feel somewhat 
like the Pullman porter who took 
on a passenger at Rochester. The 
man put a five-dollar tip in his 
hand with emphatic instructions 
to get him off at Albany in the 
middle of the night. The next 
morning, the fellow awoke in New 
York. Angry and frustrated, he 
called the porter and conductor 
and began to berate them both for 
their carelessness. 

After he departed, the conductor 
said to the porter, “My! Did you 
ever see anyone so angry in all 
your life?” 

“Yes, siree,’ replied the porter, 
“that fellow I put off the train in 
Albany last night.” (Laughter.) 

I want to agree with you, Dr. 
Shapley, and you, Lewis Browne, 
but facts will not permit me. No 
one can possibly deny that the 
twentieth century has blessed us 
scientifically. But technology has 
so far outdistanced our moral and 
spiritual growth that our civili- 
zation is imperiled. Our age is 
scientifically adult, but dressed in 
spiritual short pants. 

Perhaps the late G." K. Chester- 
ton described our embarrassing 
plight by a remark he made to a 
friend with whom he had been 
discussing the invention of the 
radio.~ “What a tragedy,” said 
Chesterton, “that it was invented 


_at a time when man had so little 


to say.” 


We must not lull ourselves into 
a sense of false security because 
our century has multiplied gad- 
gets, has increased its speed, has 
made living softer. We are not 
happier. We have less security 
and peace of mind, and our human 
relationships seem to be more 


complicated. 
The splitting of the atom 
ushered in a new age. But so 


far, it has done more to split men 
farther apart then to draw them 
closer together. I notice that you, 
Dr. Shapley, say that future world 
improvement will depend on our 
not getting involved in another 
war. Dr. Shapley, don’t you think 
we are getting pretty close to 
such? 

Two things have happened dur- 
ing the last week which would 
make me wonder. A few days ago, 
Dr. Urey and Dr. Einstein, speak- 
ing for a group of distinguished 
scientists, said that by 1955 Russia 
would have a stockpile of atomic 
weapons, and that after that, war 
might be a possibility any day. 
They made a strong plea for a 
world government and for inter- 
national control of the atom. 


Second, yesterday the Paris 
Conference ended in failure. In- 
stead of dreaming about and 


working for one world, it looks 
as if we shall have to be realistic 
and face the fact that we are 
doomed to live in two. The big 
“if? which blocks our way to 


world unity and co-operation 
the possibility of another war. 

War means that people ha 
not found a way to reconcile di 
ferences. This breakdown begi 
in the lives of individuals. 
where is this failure in relati 
ships more graphic than in t 
deterioration of family life 
America and in the shockii 
growth in the number of juven 
delinquents. 

This tragic defeat in human 
lationship, beginning in the hon 
is magnified in our society in t 
form of racial antagonism, ind 
trial strife, and rivalry betw 
nations and their ideologies. 
personal failure, raised to the 
power in social problems, m 
plies intrigue, magnifies lust f 
power, makes for greater hypocri 
and increases fear. 

If we are to see brighter d 
1 believe with you, Dr. Lin Yuta: 
that you are right in saying tk 
scientists must do their part 
close the dangerous gap betw 
our scientific accomplishments 
our moral and spiritual pote 
tialities. But this is a job 
science and religion. 


There are already encouragi 
signs that some of the leadil 
scientists are losing confidence | 
science as a sufficient guide to li 
and they are now turning to G 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton says tl 
“There can be no conflict betwe 
science and religion.” Einstein sé 
the other day, “Our defense agai 


he atom bomb is not in arma- 
nents, nor in science, nor in going 
inderground. Our defense is in 
aw and order.” 


I am not one of those who think 
hat it is too late to save our world. 
do think, however, that time is 
apidly running out on the basis 
m which we are now living. 

I sincerely believe that the prob- 
ems confronting us today could 
we faced and solved if America 
vould undergo a genuine religious 
evolution. But religious revolu- 
ions begin in the hearts of in- 
lividuals who are sincerely and 
vholeheartedly committed to faith 
a God and His plan for a united 
vorld. 

The time has come for many of 
is so-called Christian Americans to 
orsake our pagan, selfish, and ma- 
erialistic ways. A moral impera- 
ive and a divine authority, God 
limself, must impel more of us 
o relate our Christian ideals to 
ur own personal needs and to 
he needs of our world. Only on 
his basis can we continue to put 
he common good above that of 
ny individual. 

This revolution, conceived in 
ne mind of God, begins in the 
earts of men, and ends by trans- 
orming the world. Let religion 
nd science join hands in this en- 
rprise and reverse the moral 
rend. This is a challenge that 
aces you and me as American 
itizens. If we accept it, then the 
wentieth century will be remem- 
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bered not only as the beginning of 
the Atomic Age but also as the 
dawn of a new and more glorious 
era. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Smith. Now we 
have saved our optimistic speaker 
until last. He is Dr. Lewis Browne, 
famous author, lecturer, and phi- 
losopher, whose books have, like 
Dr. Lin’s, been widely read 
throughout this country. We shall 
want to hear from this highly 
ptovocative man of letters, who 
lives at the Uplifters Club here in 
sunny California, except for the 
brief rainy season when he goes to 
New York to lecture. 

Now, our old friend, Dr. Lewis 
Browne. (Applause.) 


Dr. Browne: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. The 
twentieth century is 47 years old— 
in other words, at the very most, 
one ten-thousandth of the total 
history of mankind. 

Asking, therefore, whether it 
has improved mankind is a little 
like asking whether the breeze that 
sprang up half an hour ago has 
improved the climate of Califor- 
nia. Incidentally, as an old Cali- 
fornian, you couldn’t improve the 
climate. 

But the grave question has been 
asked, and if an answer must be 
given, I feel very strongly that the 
answer should be, yes; mankind 
has been improved. 


You asked, Mr. Denny, a mo- 


ment ago why we live in dread 
of war and all these other things 
now. It isn’t the fault of the 
twentieth century. It’s the fault of 
all the other centuries before the 
twentieth that we drag around 


with us now. 


HARLOW SHAPLEY—A foremost scientist 
and lecturer, Dr. Shapley is director of 
the Harvard Observatory and the presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


A native of Nashville, Missouri, he is 
the recipient of numerous degrees: A.B., 

M., and LL.D., from University of 
Missouri; Ph.D., Princeton, and Sc.D. 
from same university; Sc.D. from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard University, University 
of Toronto, and Brown University; LL.D., 
Oglethorpe University; Litt. D. from Bates 
College; and Doctor honoris causa, Uni- 
versity of Michocan, Mexico. 


Dr. Shapley was astronomer at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, California, from 1914- 
21, and has been director of Haryard Ob- 
seryatory since 1921. For his valuable 
contributions in scientific research, he has 
received numerous medals and prizes from 
noted societies of arts and sciences both in 
this country and abroad. 


Dr. Shapley has been deyoting a large 
part of his time to the broader problems 
of the organization of science and the 
preservation of our civilization through- 
out the world. 


LEWIS BROWNE—Author, lecturer, phi- 
losopher, world traveler, Dr. Browne was 
born in London, England, and came to the 
United States in 1912. After receiving 
degrees from the University of Cincinnati 
and the Hebrew Union College, Rabbinical 
Seminary, Dr. Browne took postgraduate 
work at Yale University and then became 
rabbi of Temple Israel, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. In 1926, he resigned his rabbinate 
at the Free Synagogue of Newark, New 
Jersey, to deyote his time to writing and 
lecturing. 


During his distinguished platform career, 
Dr. Browne has deliyered nearly 2,000 
public lectures, lecturing in Japan, China, 
India, Palestine, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, 
England, France, and many other coun- 
tries. He has been visiting professor at 
Pennsylvania State College, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
yersity of Hawaii, and was extension di- 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


Now in this twentieth centres} 
for the first time in history, thes 
is a determined and universal r¢ 


vulsion against war. Only th 
madmen romanticize it now, an 


that’s a sign of improvement. 
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vision lecturer at Columbia University. 
He served as civilian lecturer on orienta- 
tion for the War Department in 1942-45. 

Outstanding among his publications are 
This Believing World (1926); Since Cal- 
vary (1931); Ob, Say, Can You See? 
(1937); Something Went Wrong (1942); 
See What I Mean? (1943); and The Wis- 
dom of Israel (1945). His latest work is 


The World’s Great Scriptures—an an- | 


thology of 90 religious texts with historical 
introductions and interpretative comments. 


J. HERBERT SMITH—Reverend J. Herbert 
Smith is rector of All Saints Church, 
Beverly Hills, California. A graduate of 
the University of Chicago and the General 


Theological Seminary, New York, he was | 


on the staff of the Calvary Episcopal 
Church in New York for 13 years. Dr. 
Smith is a consultant to motion picture 


studios in preparation of movie scripts. | 


He was technical director of such films as 
“The Flame,’’ ‘Life with Father,’’ and 
“The Bishop’s Wife.’’ 


| 


| 


LIN YUTANG — Born in Changchow, | 
Fukien, China, Lin Yutang attended Chris- | 


tian schools in his native land, learning 
English and Western subjects. After his 
raduation from St. John’s University in 
Geeaghal in 1916, he taught at Tsing Hua 
College in Peking. 


He set out for graduate study in the | 
West, was married, and came to Haryard | 
for a year from 1919-20. From there he | 


went on to Jena and Leipzig universities in 


Germany, returning in 1923 to teach | 
English in Peking National University. He | 
left the academic world in 1927 to become | 


secretary to the Foreign Ministry of the 
Hankow Government. 


Through his writings, Dr. Lin has, per- 
haps, done more than any other person 
to make China intelligible to the Western 
mind. Some of his books, in English, in- 
clude My Country and My People (1935); 
The Importance of Living (1937); A 


Leaf in the Storm (1941); The Wisdom of | 


China and India (1942); Between Tears 
and Laughter (1943); and The Vigil of a 
Nation (1945). 


here is widespread aversion to 
ruelty. Everything that happened 
n the German concentration 
amps and in the Japanese prison 
amps would have been taken for 
‘ranted—it would have been ac- 
epted as normal—in former times. 
‘oday they arouse unspeakable 
jorror, and that’s a sign of im- 
rovement. The shocking thing is 
ot that the atrocities occurred; 
he amazing thing is that we were 
9 shocked by them. 

At the moment we, in _ this 
Ountry, are spending 10 per cent 
f the total national income on 
yhat used to be considered chari- 
able activities, philanthropy, bro- 
nerly activities. More and more 
1 this twentieth century we have 
he feeling that all men are our 
rothers, or at least our brothers- 
1-law, and that’s some improve- 
lent. 


We show more concern for the 
alt, for the lame, for the blind, 
or the aged than ever before in 
ll of history. We are kinder to 
nimals. We are more tolerant 
ith eccentrics, more comradely 
ith minorities than ever before. 
Have you improved? Ask your- 
If. Aren’t you kinder to the 
eak than your grandfather was? 
ren’t you more tolerant to people 
ho have a different coloring than 
puts? Who happen to have a 
ifferent outlook on life than you 
ave? 

Of course, you have changed, 
id you have changed for the bet- 


ter. If you haven’t, you haven't 
really lived in the twentieth cen- 
tury. You have lived behind the 
times. 

In this twentieth century, we 
have enfranchised the whole half 
of the adult population. We, at 
last, have woman suffrage, and 
that, too, it seems—to me, at least 
—is a sign of improvement. 

Yes, brother, I can hear you 
snicker! You say, “What have 
females done with their votes?” 
Well, what have the males done 
with theirs? If you feel it is no 
improvement to give women the 
vote, then you must admit it was 
no improvement to give men the 
vote. 

Perhaps you do make that ad- 
mission—but would you be will- 
ing to surrender your right to 
vote? The achievement of woman 
suffrage — a twentieth century 
achievement—is like the acquisi- 
tion of a pocket handkerchief. It 
won't necessarily keep your nose 
clean—but it certainly could help, 
couldn’t it? 

In this twentieth century for the 
first time we have begun to re- 
lease the colonial populations of 
the world. Consider what has Kap- 
pened in the Philippines, and the 
East Indies, the whole sub-con- 
tinent of India, and all of China. 
All this, in our day, is happening. 
These peoples—the millions, al- 
most billions—were held in vas- 
salage, or worse, until these last 


few years. Now they are becom- 
ing independent. See how im- 
perialism has crumbled in this 
twentieth century, releasing mil- 
lions, hundreds of millions, of 
colored people from the white 
man’s yoke. That may seem no 
- improvement to you, if you hap- 
pen to be a white man. But if 
you're a white man, you’re in the 
minority—and we are thinking of 
the majority at the moment. 

And here we come to the crux 
of the question. For a minority, 
it cannot be denied that the twen- 
tieth century has been a disaster. 
It has ruined the kings and the 
lords and all the rest who enjoyed 
privileges, but for the rest it has 
meant at least the hope of triumph. 


For a few, it has been possible 
to groan for the merry old days, 
but the rest of us should remember 
that the word “merry” originally 
meant “short,” and those merry 
old days were short old days— 
short of food and short of cloth- 
ing, short of roads to free the 
body, and short of schools to free 
the mind. 

One final word. At the moment 
and on the surface, this twentieth 
century may seem pretty awful 
when compared with, let us say, 
the nineteenth century. But an 
adolescent, with a pimply face, 
and. a strident voice, and a hobble- 
dehoy bobby-sox manner, looks 
even worse when compared with 
a sweet, gurgling, pink-faced baby. 
Nevertheless, we know that an 
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adolescent is somehow an improv 
ment over the baby. 

Let’s realize that the same is t 
of this world we live in. 
Smith said a moment ago that 
are scientifically adult but spirit; 
ally in short pants. But it’s bett! 
to be in short pants than } 
diapers, and that’s what we we: 
until this last minute or so. 

This world of ours may look § 
awful in part because a new glan 
has begun to function in it ram 
antly—the gland of mane | 
which might be called the glar 
of the free, and the hormone 
the brave. Don’t groan becau! 
mankind is still so savage. Ri 
joice because in this twentieth cei 
tury at last it has begun to see th: 
it should be civilized. (Applause 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Lewis Browne. 
wouldn’t be surprised if Walt 
Winchell and a few other colum: 
ists took you up on that last wis 
crack of yours. It was very smai 
indeed. 

Now, gentlemen, let’s imagit 
that Dr. Shapley and Dr. Lin a 
here with us in this plane, his 
over the City of Los Angeles. 

You know, by this miracle | 
radio it would be just as easy f 
us to have Marshal Stalin ai 
Tito join us by this same proce 
if it were not for certain ide 
logical proprieties. 

Now, let’s see if we can’t cat 
on a brief discussion before taki: 


he questions from this audience, 
which is literally, if not figura- 
ively, up in the air. Dr. Lin, 
lave you a question for either of 
yur speakers? 


Dr. Lin: Oh, Mr. Denny, first I 
vill tell you that I am very un- 
lappy under the earphones. 

I am glad there is enough differ- 
mce of opinion, but I have one 
juestion that I would like to 
lirect to Dr. Shapley. Dr. Shapley, 
f the next war, as the atomic 
cientists have warned us, is going 
o be an atomic war, and if, as is 
inavoidable, mankind is going to 
e wiped out, who will eat the 


pples? 

Dr. Shapley: Who will eat the 
pples? (Laughter.) Well, Dr. Lin, 
Il tell you about the apples, who 
; the eater of them. There are 
eople who have been civilized, 
ay, fifty million years. They are 
ne ants. They'll eat the apples, 
robably. 


Mr. Denny: Ob, boy! I think 
aere you have your answer, Dr. 
in. Lewis Browne, have you a 
uestion for any of the speakers 
1 New York? 


Dr. Browne: I would like to ask 
ir. Smith this question: He says 
lat we've got to use religion in 
ynbination with science. A good 
lea, of course; but I should like 
) ask this question. There was 
time when religion had all in its 
inds. They were ages of faith. 
lould he maintain that in those 
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days we had a superior civilization 
to those which science, by itself, 
has been trying to create? 

Mr. Denny: All right, Dr. Smith. 


Dr. Smith: I would say that 
there was an imbalance in those 
days, as there is at this moment. 
There was a lag in scientific knowl- 
edge and understanding, and I 
think, today, science has gone so 
far ahead of religion that it still 
is imbalanced. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Shapley, have 
you any questions for our speakers 
here in the plane? 

Dr. Shapley: Well, this is for 
any philosopher, whether in the 
plane or not. I once asked a 
philosopher for a definition of 
nonsense. He said it was what 
other philosophers talk. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I want to refer to Dr. Lin’s 
statement that no harm can come 
if we ban all scientific progress 
for five years. Now, that is some 
other man’s philosophy, I would 
say. 

Would Dr. Lin think that the 
science of psychiatry of individuals 
and of nations—that that should 
be banned and not used in these 
desperate days when we are seek- 
ing for peace? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Lin? 

Dr. Lin: In answer to that I 
can easily say that psychiatrists in 
modern days have many, many 


more patients than in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Denny: Lewis Browne wants 
to comment. 

Dr. Browne: Yes, but remember 
the psychiatrist has more patients 
in the twentieth century than in 
the nineteenth because nowadays 
people are recognized as needing 
psychiatric aid, who, in the past, 
were merely considered a little ec- 
centric and weird. We used to, 
when they became very bad, put 
them in the attic and lock them 
up there. 

Nowadays we are more civilized. 
We bring them out to some clinic. 
We haven’t got more mad people. 
We've got more sane people who 
recognize that madness exists. 


Mr. Denny: But, gentlemen, 
let’s -wrestle with that question 
that’ Dr. Shapley threw back at 
Dr. Lin just a moment ago. He 
said that Dr. Lin proposed that 
we ban scientific progress for five 
years. Without a world govern- 
ment, Dr. Lin, how do you pro- 
pose banning scientific progress? 
Do you think the Russians and the 
totalitarian countries are going to 
agree to ban scientific progress? 


Dr. Lin: I must make that ques- 
tion clear. What I said was, 
scientific discoveries can wait, but 
the problem of peace cannot; and 
no harm will come if we ban 
scientific progress for five years, 
until we know what to make of 
what we have already got. I mean 
that all scientific intelligence 
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should be devoted to the tack 
of the problem of peace. | 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Browne? 

Dr. Browne: There is one p 
lem there, Dr. Lin. Who is g 
to do the banning? You re: 
me of the mother who sees 
adolescent child growing up i 
says, “I wish that girl would 
growing for five years. She’s j 
ting me embarrassed—she’s sh¢ 
ing off my age.” 

Dr. Lin: I can answer that qu 
tion easily enough, but I havs 
more important question to | 
Dr. Browne. I protest against 
Browne’s insinuation that the ni 
teenth century man was weaf 
diapers, while the twentieth c 
tury man is wearing short pa 
Materially that is true, spiritua 
that is decidedly not. 

We speak of Mid-Victoriani 
as old-fashioned. Remember, 
Mid-Victorian had a valid be 
of beliefs. The modern man 
unhappy; he is confused beca 
he has lost the good, old \ 
torian beliefs in certain thi 
about the universe, about hun 
life, the purpose of life, and 
social decencies. That we have kl 
We certainly cannot say that 
nineteenth century was a pi 
faced baby, while we are ado 
cents. I think that is not corr 
historically. 

Dr. Shapley: I think, Dr. | 
that you have a little more defe 
about stopping the progress 
science at this time not only ft 


the standpoint of the use of psy- 
chiatry in curing us of our diffi- 
culties, but do you think that the 
one million people who are now 
suffering from cancer think we 
could now have science banned at 
this time? 

Dr. Lin: No, the question is— 
you don’t understand what I said. 
I said, the important thing is to 
concentrate human intelligence on 
the problem of peace. The prog- 
tess of science cannot be banned 
because it cannot be done; but 
even if it could be done, no great 
harm would come about. 


_ Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Dr. Lin. I’m afraid we can’t 
quite settle that problem here to- 
day, and there are a great many 
people here in the plane eager to 
ask questions of all four of the 
speakers. Now, while we get ready 
for our question period, I am sure 
that you and the listeners will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 


_ Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company, originating tonight in 
two great American cities. 

- Our audience and two of the 
speakers, Rev. J. Herbert Smith 
and Dr. Lewis Browne, are in a 
new American Airlines luxury air- 
liner, a DC-6, flying over the City 
of Los Angeles. Two of our 


Wi 


‘discussed. 


speakers, Dr. Harlow Shapley and 
Dr. Lin Yutang, are in New York. 
We are discussing the subject, 
“Has Twentieth Century Civiliza- 
tion Improved Mankind?” 

This entire program including 
the questions and answers to fol- 
low is printed in our Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin each week for your 
convenience. You may secure your 
copy of tonight’s broadcast by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, enclosing ten cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. If you would like to re- 
ceive this bulletin regularly each 
week for 11 weeks, enclose $1; for 
six months, $2.35; for one year, 
$4.50. Remember the address, 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, and allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 

And don’t forget your Town 
Meeting will be heard all summer. 
It is now on a coast-to-coast tour. 
Programs will originate in Col- 
orado, Utah, Washington, Canada, 
California, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Missouri, before we return to 
Town Hall, New York, next 
October. And if we don’t get to 
your neighborhood, remember you 
can participate in your Town Meet- 
ing by letting us know the sub- 
ject you would most like to hear 
Just drop us a line. 
The address is Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 


Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: And now we are 
ready for our questions from the 
audience up here in this beautiful 
DC-6. And I see a _ beautiful 
young lady, dressed in a lovely 
blue dress. Your name, please? 


Lady: Jean Sarasy, New York 
City. I have a question for Dr. 
Browne. You said, and we know, 
that women have gained the vote 
and almost complete emancipation 
in this twentieth century. Yet the 
thing that bothers me, Dr. Browne, 
is that we have more divorces, and 
nore delinquencies and more idle- 
ness among women than ever be- 


fore. And women represent more 
than half the population. Do you 
really think twentieth century 


civilization has improved woman- 
kind? 

Dr. Browne: Yes, I certainly do. 
First of all, I think one fact is in- 
correct. There is not more idle- 
ness among women, now. The 
latest statistics I have seen, for this 
country, at least, show that more 
women are employed than ever 
before in history. 

As for the increase of divorces, 
true; but that may be a sign of im- 
provement. The trouble was in 
the past that we believed that since 
marriages were made in heaven 
they had to be lived in hell. But 
now we can get a divorce and 
can go to Reno, or purgatory. And 
that, after all, is some, perhaps, 
improvement. As to delinquency, 
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Eyed 


it may seem to have increased, b 
actually we consider these thin 
delinquent that in the past wou 


have been taken for normal. Ha 


you something to say to that, [ 
Smith? 


Dr. Smith: Vd like to answ 
that question. I, of course, do n 
want to impair my Hooper rati 
by contending that the women 3 
responsible for the downfall 
mankind, or twentieth centu 
civilization. I certainly would n 
go along with Dr. Browne and s 
that they have improved as mu 
as he contends. I am much co 
cerned about the disintegration 
American home life, and when 
read my history and see oth 
civilizations, almost as great 
our own, that have gone down t 
drain, I wonder if America h 
not better watch out and 
whether something ought to 
done to unify and strengthen o 
family life in America. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. L 
do you or Dr. Shapley have a 
comment to make? 

Dr. Lin: All I can say is th 
it is very fine for Dr. Browne 
philosophize about women w 
are divorced, but I would like 
ask the women who are divorce 
whether they <« 
happy or not about it? 


< 


themselves, 


Mr. Denny: Well, we can’t § 
the answer to that this afternox 


so we'll take the next question 
from the gentleman right here. 


Man: Mr. King from Santa 
Monica. I’ want to address my 
guestion to Dr. Lin Yutang. You 
Suggested that for modern man to 
attain happiness, he must have 
very stable beliefs. You have also 
said that some of these beliefs may 
be wrong, but it is still necessary 
for him to have them. Now my 
question is, is it not necessary for 
us Americans to change some of 
these ideas which we have that are 
very stable and fixed but yet may 
be wrong in terms of social 
science ? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Lin? 


_ Dr. Lin; When I say that man 
must have a stable body of be- 
liefs, I mean, not ideas about par- 
ticular questions, but general ideas 
about the purpose of life, about 
the existence of God, about so- 
siety, about the home. Now you 
fake the man of the Middle Ages. 
He may be quite wrong about 
geography, about the roundness of 
he earth, about planetary move- 
ments. He did have some fairly 
correct ideas about human rela- 
jonships. 

Now we are losing that body of 
valid beliefs—a body of valid be- 
iefs that individuals may protest 
igainst, may not like or agree with, 
ut, nevertheless, a solid body of 
alid beliefs that are generally cur- 
ent, and it is only when society 
ccepts a general body of valid 
eliefs that the individual can be 
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happy, because otherwise he 
doesn’t know what he is living for. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Lin. Dr. Browne has a comment 
on that. 

Dr. Browne: Vm worried, Dr. 
Lin, about these people who have 
these stable beliefs. Even if they’re 
wrong, they're good, you say. 
Aren’t you confusing happiness 
with just contentment?—the vege- 
table contentment that animals can 
have and vegetation can have? 
There was once stable beliefs, you 
say, and you say people were 
happy. The stable beliefs concern- 
ing human relationships were 
these: You stood in terror, in 
dread, of your lord and master. 
You beat your wife if you had a 
wife, and if you didn’t have a 
wife, you stole one. Your attitude 
toward your children was that they 
were to serve you like slaves, until 
they ran away because they threa- 
tened to kill you. Was that a good 
civilization in which man could be 
happy? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Lin. 

Dr. Lin: I think there’s a mis- 
understanding. I did not say that 
it was better to have wrong beliefs 
than to have right beliefs. I did 
not say that we should not have 
progressive ideas, but I would cer- 
tainly say man is happier to have 
wrong but firm beliefs, than to 
have no beliefs at all; and that is 
the danger of modern civilization. 
We are going to have no beliefs 
about God, about the purpose of 


life, about the universe. We have 
no philosophy whatsoever. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Lin. 
Now, here’s a question for Dr. 
Shapley from a young man who is 
a student and in the Navy, and 
he’s a very thoughtful young man. 
Jimmy McFarland. What’s your 
question, please? 


Mr. McFarland: Dr. Shapley, 
people have squandered money 
and time lavishly in the field of 
science and neglected human rela- 
tions. Don’t you think that this 
is responsible in large measure for 
our present failure in human rela- 
tions? 


Dr. Shapley: I deny first of all 
that the money has been squan- 
dered that has gone into science, 
but I do believe that we have a 
strong physics and a weak so- 
ciology. I think our greatest need 
at the present time is further study 
of human relations and especially 
of social organizations. Yes, I 
agree with you on that in general. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you, Dr. Shapley. Now we want 
to hear from the moving picture 
world, and here’s a man who rep- 
resents the entertainment moving- 
picture world. He’s very familiar 
to all screen lovers and to music 
lovers — Buddy Rogers, the hus- 
band of Mary Pickford, and he’s a 
co-producer of a new picture com- 
ing out, “Sleep, My Love.” Mr. 
Rogers has a question here for 
one of the speakers. 


Mr. Rogers: Yes, Mr. Denn 
I have a question for Dr. Brown 
Dr. Browne, isn’t it true thy 
twentieth century scientific | 
vancement has only increased 
intensity of nationalism rathy 
than furthering the cause of iil 
ternationalism? | 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Browne. 

Dr. Browne: No, I don’t thitt 
it has increased the intensity ¢ 
nationalism. It may have increas¢} 
the capacity of people to qd 
damage with nineteenth centul 
nationalist ideas. Actually, tweq 
tieth century civilization is makif 
people more and more consciow 
of the fact that they are all peopy 
in one world. The difficulty | 
that we still have too many ide} 
from earlier centuries, and the¥ 
ideas are being instrumented wit 
the things that we've created jf 
the twentieth century. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Browne. Now, here are thr¢ 
questions for Dr. Shapley. I'll tal} 
one here from Emil Corwin 4 
the radio world. 

Mr. Corwin: Dr. Shapley, do | 
you think it’s poor economy 4 
the part of our lawmakers 
garble on such measures as tl 
health bill, reclamation, and sqj 
conservation, and housing, whg| 
they could do so much to benei 
our civilization? If so, what ca 
we do to educate these lawmaker: 


Dr. Shapley: Write to your col 


gressman. Keep irritating " 


yecause definitely things are going 
00 slow with respect to the social 
egislations we have before us. For 
mstance, the National Science 
4oundation, which is going to be 
ised by me to emphasize that the 
yreceding question was off the 
yeam completely, because modern 
cience has increased international- 
sm. There are more than 500 
lifferent organizations that are 
nternational or inter-American at 
he present time. They show that 
cience goes over the border. There 
s no trouble about agreeing about 
cientific laws. I think, in general, 
hat we want to say that science is 
vorking definitely for internation- 
lism. In regard to these laws 
gain, I want to mention not only 
he health bills, and the housing 
ills, but especially the national 
cience foundations, and the bills 
or international and cultural re- 
ations. We've cut down our ap- 
ropriations very seriously. People 
vant to know about what’s going 
mn in America, so you ask what 
o do. Write to your congress- 
nan; write to your senator. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Ihapley. Now, here’s a question 
ot Dr. Smith. 


Man: My name is Stanford Bis- 
ell of Los Angeles. Dr. Smith, 
ou advocate a religious revolu- 
ion, and point out that our civili- 
ation requires a change of heart. 
loesn’t the heart work best on a 
ull stomach? And does religion 
ffer more groceries? 
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Dr. Smith: Not necessarily, ex- 
cept that when people are moti- 
vated by a religious impulse, their 
horizons are widened and they are 
more widely concerned and deeply 
concerned about those who are in 
need. And there is an impulse to 
share more deeply and more 
widely than is due evident in cer- 
tain cases today. I certainly be- 
lieve that religion is a great moti- 
vation to make people share and 
to make them want to share with 
others who have need. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Smith. Now, here is 
Mrs. Arthur Berg, the wife of my 
old friend, the composer and di- 
rector, Dr. Arthur Berg. Mrs. 
Berg, I believe you have a ques- 
tion here. It looks like you’ve 
got it written out. Is that right? 

Mrs. Berg: Dr. Browne and 
Dr. Shapley. Ever since the twelfth 
century, each succeeding century 
has contributed outstanding fig- 
ures in the fields of art, music, and 
literature. Can you point to any 
twentieth century giants in these 
fields? 


Dr. Browne: Well, Mrs. Berg, 
you should know the answer in 
certain of these fields, at least. In 
the twentieth century, so far as 
science is concerned, we have Ein- 
stein. In psychology, we have 
Freud. In literature and drama, 
we have Bernard Shaw. Bernard 
Shaw may very well be thought 
of in the future as comparable to 
Voltaire, if only because he has 


outlived Voltaire in years.. We 
have H. G. Wells. We have now 
Thomas Mann. Among composers 
we’ve had Gustav Mahler and 
so many more that you would 
know. Among sculptors we have 
Rodin. Oh, one could go through 
a long list. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Browne. Now, here’s a question 
from my old friend, George Reed, 
an associate of Dr. Browne. 


Mr. Reed: Dr. Smith. If our 
subject means, ‘‘Has man’s treat- 
ment of man improved?’ then 
isn’t it true that only eighty years 
ago we had slavery, we had child 
labor, we had man-killing work- 
ing conditions, and we exploited 
labor, and that today we are much 
more really our brother’s keeper? 


Dr. Smith: I would say that 
there have been certain advances 
politically and in a wider con- 
cern for our fellowmen, but I do 
believe that we are still lagging 
so far behind that our future is 
imperiled. 

Mr. Denny: Now a question 
for Dr. Shapley. 

Man: My name is R. Raymond 
Kay from Los Angeles. From 
your remarks, you place great 
hope on more and better educa- 
tion, for which I think you will 
agree that without a free and in- 
quiring mind, we cannot have bet- 
ter education. What chance is 
there for a free and inquiring 
mind today 


when. totalitarian 


forces are still. so. strong in | 
civilization today? | 
Mr. Denny: Dr. Shapley? 
Dr. Shapley: There are count 
where a person has complete f 
dom in his thought as yet, 
spite of various purge commit: 
and various reactionary tendenc 
‘I don’t believe we're serio 
handicapped from doing s 
real thinking or haven't real f 
dom. I believe that we will 
able to educate ourselves, especi 
if we realize that we're doing i 
a different medium than in wl 
we worked some time ago. Tha 
we have now to realize that 
have some handicaps, like wa 
wide thoughts that get in 
ways, not leaving us with our « 
thinking. Oh, I think there’s g 
hope for it if we just keep try 
Mr. Denny: Thank you — 
much, Dr. Shapley. Now, w 
our speakers prepare their 
maries of tonight’s question, h 
a message of interest to you. 
Announcer: In 1933, when 
late President Roosevelt first 
office in the depths of the las: 
pression, he told the Amet 
people that the only thing 
have to fear is fear itself. It 
the kind of statement that 
needed at that particular 
The American people felt a ; 
of great relief by this simple : 
ment from the new presidet 
the United States. 
Today the ugly cloak of fe 


yap 


a 


war is spreading around the world. 
How can we break through it this 
time to the sunlight of peace and 
security? Your Town Meeting 
believes that we have this power 
within ourselves; hence, week by 
week we bring you discussions of 
fundamental questions, that con- 
cern your future welfare, in order 
to help you find the right answers 
fo your problems. Tonight, we 
have drawn your attention to the 
basic problem of our times. 

_ In future weeks, as in the past, 
we will continue to bring you 
both sides of timely, controversial 
issues with the best speakers we 
can secure. And your sugges- 
tions will always be welcome. And 
how, we return you to Mr. Denny. 
| Mr. Denny: And now, Lewis 
Browne, what’s your final word 
on tonight’s question? 

Dr. Browne: So far as I can 
see, Lin Yutang and Herbert 
Smith are quite convinced that 
the glass we’re drinking out of is 
half empty. Whereas, Harlow 
Shapley and myself are rejoicing 
because the glass is half full. This 
Is the difference always between 
the pessimist and the optimist. 
[hey’re complaining because the 
world isn’t better; we are rejoic- 
ng that it’s so much better than 
t used to be. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Browne. Now, J. Herbert 
smith, your final word, please. 

Dr. Smith: Ym glad that Dr. 
3rowne feels that we’re so near to- 
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gether, and I think we are; but I, 
as a Christian minister, find that 
people who are in some kind of 
need and know it can be helped. 
The thing that appalls me is that 
there are so many people in the 
world who don’t seem to realize 
that we're in danger and _ that 
there is a need. When I see more 
people awakening to a realization 
of this need, then I'll be happier 
and surer that we are blessed in 
our twentieth century civilization. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. J. 
Herbert Smith. Now, a final word 
from Dr. Harlow Shapley, of 
Harvard University. Dr. Shapley. 

Dr. Shapley: Do you know what 
I should like to do with our pres- 
ent civilization and its scientific 
and cultural powers? I would 
like to make living in this ex- 
citing world of knowledge and 
experience so irresistibly attractive 
for everybody that no sane per- 
son would want to spoil it, and we 
could lock up the lunatics. In 
other words, I would like to lure 
man into decency, not through 
some big sense of duty, but 
through direct and tangible per- 
sonal rewards that would satisfy 
the natural cravings of his body, 
and his heart, and his mind. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Shapley. And now, a final word 
from Dr. Lin Yutang. 

Dr. Lin: I think we are all 
agreed this evening that the pos- 
sibilities of increasing human 
happiness and better living — 


thanks to science and all its dis- 
coveries—are enormous, even spir- 
itually, I think; and in our social 
conscience, we have improved. 
Now all those benefits are im- 
portant, if we can eliminate war. 
But we all agree that this is a 
very, very big and immediate “if”. 
War would nullify all benefits 
of science unless we can learn to 
live in peace. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Lin 
Yutang, Harlow Shapley, Reverend 
J. Herbert Smith, and Lewis 
Browne for your counsel on this 
very fundamental question in 
which we are all deeply interested. 
Thanks, also, to the American Air- 
lines for the use of this ex- 
tremely comfortable DC-6. If you, 
our listeners, have enjoyed this 
program, remember it has come 
about through the co-operative 
efforts of a great many people, 
particularly the marvelous engi- 
neering staff of the American 
Broadcasting Company. 

I'm sure you'll agree that we 
must find ways to use these in- 
struments of modern science as 
constructively as we've tried to 
use them here tonight. It’s not 
an easy task, but your Town 
Meeting is doing its utmost to 
help you find the right answers. 
For instance, next week, in Den- 
ver, Colorado, where we are to 
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be the guest of the Denver P 
we turn to a highly controver} 
question which continues to | 
sorb the interest of the people: 
this country, “Will the Taft-Hi 
ley Law Improve Labor Relati¢ 
in Industry?” | 
Our speakers will be Sena 
Joseph H. Ball, Republican, | 
Minnesota; Harold F. Silver, Pi 
ident of the Silver Engineer: 
Works, Inc., in Denver; Gerh: 
Van Arkel, former General Co 
sel of the National Labor Rt 
tions Board; and a fourth spea 
to be announced. 
The following week in Salt Li 
City our subject will be, ‘‘Is 
versal Military Training Neg 
sary for Our Security?” 
Our speakers will be Brigadi 
General John M. Devine, C 
mandant of the Universal 
tary Training Center at Ft. Kn 
Senator J. W. Fulbright, Der 
crat, of Arkansas; Mr. Norm 
Thomas, one of our Town H 
trustees and chairman of the Pd 
wart World Council; and Le 
Erickson, former member of | 
Supreme Court of Montana. | 
And please remember  y¢ 
Town Meeting is on the air | 
52 weeks each year, so plan nj 
to be with us next week and ev 
week at the sound of the crié 
bell. | 


